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Principles for Discussion of Religion 
and Politics 


Five principles with respect to discussion of religion 
in an election campaign were formulated, 1960, by a group 
of persons convened by the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee and the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. These were made public by Charles P. Taft, chair- 
man of the Fair Campaign Practices Committee, 8 East 
66th St., New York 21, and former mayor of Cincinnati, 
April, 1960. The principles, which Mr. Taft hopes will 
commend themselves to the American public, were stated 
as follows: 

“1, It is proper and desirable that every public official 
should attempt to govern his conduct by a personal con- 
science that is formed by his religious faith. 

“2. No candidate for public office should be opposed 
or supported because of his particular religious affiliation. 
A campaign for public office is not an opportunity to vote 
for one religion against another. 

“3. A candidate should be judged by his qualifications 
for the office he seeks and by his position on issues relevant 
to that office. He may properly be questioned about such 
issues and about the bearing of his religious faith and 
conscience on them. A candidate’s religion is relevant to 
a voter’s decision, but only so far as it bears on such 
political issues, 

“4. Stirring up, fostering or tolerating religious ani- 
mosity or injecting elements of a candidate’s faith not 
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relevant to the duties of the office he seeks are unfair 
campaign practices. 

“5. Intelligent, honest and temperate public discussion 
of the relation of religious faith to the public issues will, 
as it has already done, raise the whole level of the cam- 


paign. 


“Protestants and a President’s Faith” 


“All over the country, leading Protestant clergymen 
have strong reservations about electing a Catholic to the 
White House in 1960.” This statement is made in News- 
week, New York, March 16, 1960, summarizing “many” 
interviews conducted by the periodical’s representatives 
throughout the nation. The number of the interviews is 
not stated. 

Most of the clergymen whose views were reported “have 
nothing personally against Sen. John F. Kennedy, who, 
as the first serious Catholic contender since Al Smith in 
1928, inevitably is the focal point of any discussion. . . .” 
“Yet they have grave doubts . . . whether, sooner or later, 
the dictates of the Roman Catholic Church would not 
come into conflict with the interests of the United States.” 

“Among Protestant Democratic politicians . . . this feel- 
ing is much less strong. But in many sections of the country 
the politicians are badly split on the Catholic issue—from 
a practical political standpoint.” There are those who feel 
that Senator Kennedy’s membership in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church would not be a “great handicap,” while others 
feel the relationship would hinder him at the ballot box. 

“The most receptive Protestants of all, apparently, are 
the laymen, who in November will be the plain voters. Like 
their clerical leaders, many laymen also voice reservations 
about a Catholic President. But overshadowing them is 
a larger group of laymen who feel—or at least they say 
they feel—that there is no reason why a Catholic shouldn't 
be President, any more than a Methodist, or a Baptist, or 
a Lutheran.” 

“It was quite apparent that the question posed something 
of a dilemma for many Protestant clergymen. . . .” 


“The Biggest Issue in 1960” 


Robert B. Meyner, governor of New Jersey, discusses 
civil defense and related issues in the United States in 
an article in The Progressive, Madison 3, Wis., June, 1960, 
title above, from which the following paragraphs are 
quoted : 

“Tf a city like San Francisco or Newark were to be 
hit by a few megaton nuclear bombs, everything in the 
civilian defense handbook would go out the window. 
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“The area of total or near-total destruction from each 
megaton blast would be upward of twenty square miles. 
Most of the underground shelters in the area would be 
sealed in under a mountain of radioactive rubble. But 
equally devastating would be the fire, spreading out from 
the center with jet plane speed in all directions. 

“Meanwhile, a canopy of radioactivity from these high 
fission-fusion blasts would contaminate an area cover- 
ing hundreds of square miles. The problem would be 
intensified because the dirt and the rubble would carry 
the kind of radioactivity that would retain its killing power 
not for hours but for months, and, in some cases, for 
years. 

“Now, let us suppose that people could come up out 
of the shelters. What kind of world would they come 
up to? What would they use for air? What would they 
use for food? What would they use for hospitals? What 
would they use for streets? 

“T believe I can best serve the people of my state by 
making clear to them that there is one and only one 
defense against a nuclear war—and that is peace. Either 
we create a situation of safety, security, and sanity for 
the human race in this world, or we destroy the precarious 
conditions that make life on this planet possible. .. . 

“We ought to be forging links with other peoples in- 
stead of forging iron doors to deep cellars. Our ties 
to other peoples—the good will we can earn, the support 
we can justify for world leadership—these will contribute 
far more to our safety and peace of mind than the holes 
we can jump into when it too late. 

“If we are serious when we say we want peace, then 
there is only one way to get it. And that is by creating in 
the world an organization strong enough to prevent aggres- 
sion, strong enough to carry out effective arms control, 
strong enough to deal with basic threats to the peace, 
strong enough to eliminate some of the tensions, strong 
enough to punish individual violators—strong enough, in 
short, to create a rule of law in the world instead of the 
rule of force. 

“From time to time, I hear it said that there are no 
major issues in 1960. What do people mean when they say 
there are no major issues? We have the biggest issue in 
the world to think about. That issue is peace. It can only 
be peace—real peace, that is. 

“By real peace, I mean not just a brief siesta between 
crisis and calamity. I mean a peace that sticks and a 
peace that works. Such a peace requires more than special 
deals, over or under the table. It is the kind of peace that 
must make sense to the human spirit and the human intel- 
ligence.”’ 


“How To Discuss Politics?” 


Following is most of the text of an article on the sub- 
ject above that appeared in The Inquiry, New York, Octo- 
ber, 1928. It is reprinted here and may offer suggestions 
to contemporary inquirers who wish to engage in system- 
atic discussion of a subject apparently seldom considered 
in the manner described. The Inquiry is no longer pub- 
lished. The report follows: 

“‘Let’s take up politics,’ urged a member of a group 
considering current social questions at Camp Maqua, 
Maine. ‘During a campaign year we surely ought to,’ 
remarked another. ‘But how shall we go about it,’ came 
from a third. 

“A committee of two was given the task of devising 
the method. We were a group of less than twenty persons. 
We wished to carry on a discussion in which we might 


secure new information, exchange views, and really gather 
ideas bearing upon the problem of voting in the fall. The 
two who worked out the plan had a faint recollection of 
a guide which had been worked out in 1924 for a periodical, 
With this as a basis, they suggested that three things be 
done in our discussion of politics: 

“First, we would compile our political histories. This 
would be very brief. We merely enumerated the political 
parties of which our fathers, our mothers, and we were 
members. For fathers we had twelve Republicans, three 
Democrats, one Republican and Prohibition, one Prohibj. 
tion and Republican, and one of no party. For mothers we 
had eleven Republicans, four Democrats, and three who 
had no part in politics. Among the group present, twelve 
considered themselves members of the Republican party, 
two of the Democratic, two of the Socialist, and two of 
none. 

“Second, we would endeavor to construct a rough guide 
to voting. We asked ourselves what matters of most im- 
portance we had to consider before voting in the fall. We 
grouped all the offerings under five heads as follows: The 
candidate’s personality, the candidate’s experience, the 
issues dealt with in the platform, the candidate’s probable 
attitude on issues not mentioned in the platform, and the 
record of the party. We then roughly ‘weighted’ these 
by giving a score to each of these five points, the total 
to be 100. We averaged the scores and came to the fol- 
lowing result: 


“Issues dealt with in the platform........ 33 
“Candidate's personality 20 
“Candidate’s experience 19 

“Candidate’s probable attitude on matters not 
mentioned in the platform ............ 13 
100 


“Third, we said: ‘Mr. Ideal Candidate scores 100 upon 
our guide. Let us now proceed to grade some of the can- 
didates.’ The time allocated to the subject was being used 
rapidly. We had to hurry. Because we were primarily 
experimenting with a method we decided to limit the 
scoring of the candidates to Hoover and Smith. 

“It was at this point that requests came for information. 
As a question was raised, the discussion leader first let 
members of the group voluntarily make a contribution. 
Sometimes, the discussion leader shifted to ‘resource’ and 
threw in some data. Upon certain matters, of course, 
we had no reliable information, and we simply had to pass 
on. We really got started upon this part of our discussion 
when someone said: ‘I want all the Middlewesterners to 
tell what information they have had about Mr. Smith.’ 
It appeared that those from the Middlewest had heard 
mainly that Mr. Smith was a member of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and also decidedly varying accounts as to 
his attitude toward prohibition and as to the kind and quan- 
tity of alcoholic liquor which he consumed. They wanted 
information as to Mr. Smith’s record as governor of the 
State of New York. Did he favor Catholics in his appoint- 
ments? What do Protestants in the State of New York 
think about him? What has been his record in regard to 
public schools? These are only a few of the questions 
raised. 

“A few members of the group very readily warned us 
of the alleged menace of Mr. Smith’s Catholic connections. 
Then followed a long discussion of the attitude of the 
Catholic Church in regard to governments, of differences 
between Catholic groups in various countries, of instances 
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of Protestant as well as Catholic pressure upon the State. 
We heard that there are Protestant communities in which 
a Catholic teacher cannot get a position in a public school, 
and that there are Catholic communities in which Protes- 
tants cannot get such a position. Most of us came out 
of it with a feeling that in the United States it seemed 
to be ‘fifty-fifty’ in regard to pressure of Catholic and 
Protestant groups upon governments. We heard some- 
thing about the methods used by the Anti-Saloon League. 
We heard that Catholic policy was different in this country 
from that in some other countries. We were assisted 
in this discussion by a capable student of church .. . 
history, who spoke objectively about religious groups. 
But it was evident that a few of those who feared Catholic 
domination of the federal government were not satisfied 
with the discussion or the data. 

“About Mr. Hoover’s personality, some wanted to know 
if he was a dominator, or if he really knew how to work 
with others; did one ‘warm up to him’ or was he ‘cold’ 
in his personal relationships. Upon this point we quoted 
numerous persons who had worked with Mr. Hoover in 
relief work and in the government. Those who had worked 
with him told us he could work with people, and that he 
had a large group of enthusiastic friends. The questions 
about Hoover were much less numerous than those about 
Smith. 

“We went through a discussion of the other four points 
on our guide to voting in similar fashion. For example, 
when the topic was the candidate’s experience, numerous 
questions were asked about both men under consideration. 
Several members of the group were well informed about 
Mr. Smith’s record in New York. Though the group 
seemed to be obviously pro-Hoover, there was little detailed 
information available about his experience as Secretary 
of Commerce. At this point the discussion leader supple- 
mented the discussion with a brief account of some of 
the things Mr. Hoover had done in this capacity. 

“When we came to issues, we felt that the most impor- 
tant were international relations, the farm situation, pro- 
hibition, corruption in public office, public control over 
natural resources and utilities, the relation of the federal 
government to large corporations, and social legislation. 
We did not rate these in order of importance. 

“Finally we were ready to grade Smith and Hoover 
upon our guide to voting. We recalled that Mr. Ideal 
Candidate had scored a hundred. Each of us sat down to 
see how many points out of a possible hundred we could 
give to Smith and Hoover. At this point one member of 
the group was so much impressed with what she felt was 
the ‘futility of the whole business’ that she refused to do 
any scoring, but stayed to hear the results. Everyone else 
went about the scoring with enthusiasm. 

“We averaged the individual scores, and the result was: 


“Hoover 78 
“Smith 72 


“Out of the eighteen who participated, eleven decided 
for Mr. Hoover, and seven favored Mr. Smith. 

“We had a lot of fun, and there were times when we 
searched very earnestly. There was evident throughout a 
steady shift of opinion in favor of Mr. Smith. For exam- 
ple, though twelve members of the group called themselves 
members of the Republican party, only eleven reported 
they would vote for Mr. Hoover. It appears that Mr. 
Smith got the support of the Independents and of the 
Socialists, as well as that of the two Democrats. 

“Very few members of the group came to the meeting 
with any significant information about the candidates. 
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They had apparently made no effort to get information, 
and up to the actual time of the meeting they had not been 
‘inquirers’ about the matter. There seemed to be a genuine 
mood of inquiry at the meeting.” 


“A Theology of Toleration” 


“Theological conditions have their political effects,” and 
American Roman Catholics should give “a better account 
of what I should call a ‘theology of toleration’ than what 
we have had to date,” says Donald McDonald in an article, 
title above, in America, 920 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
July 9, 1960. 

Many Protestants, he writes, “recognize the existence 
within the Catholic Church of two viewpoints on tolera- 
tion.” One of these is that the Roman Catholic Church 
“Claims as an ideal, a certain privileged position in a politi- 
cal society, but suspends that claim when conditions of 
the practical order argue against insistence on it.’ The 
other is that there are “Catholics who see toleration and 
religious and civil freedom as absolute and ultimate values, 
justifiable in both theological and political terms. . . .” 

The author suggests that the second position is usually 
expressed “in quite general, non-specific terms.” He asks 
of Roman Catholics the development of a “theology of 
toleration” in the United States, involving “elucidation 
and elaboration of the theology itself; and . . . full and 
continuing publication of the extent of this theological 
consensus in the church.” He thinks that the Roman 
Catholic theologians are called upon to perform “their 
traditional task of elaboration and explication.” 


Source Book on Religion and Politics 


The Eagleton Institute of Politics at Rutgers University 
asked Peter Odegard, a political scientist, to prepare a 
symposium on religion and American politics, from the 
days of the founding fathers to the early months of 1960. 
It is published in the book, Religion and Politics (New 
York, Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Ave., 1960. $5.00). 

One finds quotations from the writings of Thomas Jeff- 
erson and James Madison; materials on various election 
campaigns in which religious factors were prominent; 
various opinions on “Catholicism as an Issue,” “Catholi- 
cism as a Factor in Elections,” and “A Catholic for 
President ?” 


“Few will deny religious beliefs and affiliations do 
have an effect on voting behavior,” Professor Odegard 
writes in one editorial note. He also states: “Moreover, 
organized religious bodies presumably in pursuance of 
their proper religious, moral, or ethical goals, do partici- 
pate in politics.” 

Among the 18 contributors are Reinhold Niebuhr, John 
C. Bennett, Elmo B. Roper, and James B. Reston. 


“Forty Years of a Great Idea’ 


“From the faith of the suffrage movement came a great 
idea, the idea that a non-partisan organization could pro- 
vide political education and experience which would con- 
tribute to the growth of the citizen and thus assure the 
success of democracy. The League of Women Voters was 
founded upon that great idea.” 

The words above occur in a booklet, title above, present- 
ing in summary form a history of the League of Women 
Voters, published by the League, 1026 17th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1960, at 50 cents a copy. 
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Wéill There Be Heroes Again? 


“We are faced today with a Hobson’s choice where the 
image of man is concerned. On one hand, we are presented 
with a victim of organization—a pathetic-apathetic, ad- 
justed fool. On the other, we are given an ‘outsider’—a 
‘Dharma bum,’ an angry, beat, or unadjusted philosopher- 
king. Both contraries are entirely unheroic. We are 
forced, if we accept them, to lament the fall of modern man, 

“But must we lament? Must we resign ourselves to the 
idea that belief in human dignity is incompatible with 
scientific knowledge? Must we give up our faith in man’s 
worth because of the condition of the world?” 

These are the opening paragraphs in an article, “A Re- 
turn To Heroic Man,” by Maxine Greene, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at New York University, in Saturday 
Review, New York, August 22, 1959. 

Professor Greene goes on: 

“A counter claim, however, can be made and proudly 
made. There is evidence in much of our recent literature 
that the tragic insight is being reborn and redefined. Writ- 
ers like Joyce, Hemingway, Mann, and Camus have chosen 
to conceive man tragically and, at once, in modern terms. 
Their doing so suggests, in the first place, that the tragic 
insight can be reconciled with what is scientifically known. 
In the second place, their choice suggests new grounds 
for belief in the ineluctable dignity of man.” 

The concluding paragraphs read : 

“In our time, all men have the capacity to be exceptional 
and heroic, to stand up and rebel. In an increasing number 
of modern novels, people of all kinds are pictured against 
an inscrutable sky in a universe which at least allows for 
centers of personal indeterminacy, which allows for gaiety, 
rebellion, and pride. There is Arthur Winner, the middle- 
class lawyer in Cozzens’s By Love Possessed, who finally 
sees that ‘victory is in making do with uncertainties, in 
supporting mysteries.’ There is little Rufus standing be- 
fore his father’s coffin in Death in the Family by James 
Agee. ‘Rufus had never seen him so indifferent,’ but, in 
his self-completeness, in his indifference, he gave the child 
a feeling of ‘perfected beauty.’ There is Hemingway’s 
Santiago in The Old Man and the Sea, wondering why he 
killed the big fish and telling himself, ‘You killed him 
for pride and because you are a fisherman.’ There is 
Boris Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago resisting the inhuman ab- 
straction, insisting on the seriousness of life itself, on the 
importance of the living, private man—and hoping ‘that 
the secret stream of sorrow may impart some warmth to 
the chill of being.’ This is the sorrow we have been talk- 
ing of, the dark perception which gives rise to the sense 
of human worth. 

“Tf we listen, then, to our writers, our value-makers, 
we will not need to lament. Doomed we may feel, by 
blind chance or divinity; but we, like other human beings, 
can rebel against the paradox and mystery. We can affirm 
ourselves by making the tragic gesture. Affirming, we 
can justify our sense of worth and restore the heroism 
lost to the world.” 


“After the Paris Debacle” 


“In this situation anything can happen—and probably 
won't,” writes Lester B. Pearson, leader of the Liberal 
Party of Canada, and former Canadian Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, in an article, title above, in Foreign 
Affairs, New York, July, 1960. In these “turbulent” 
times, the Soviet conduct is unpredictable. There are prob- 
ably many “reasons” to explain it, in addition to the U-2 


flight: “the stiffening of the Western position over Berlin; 
the contrast between the President’s friendly attitude a 
Camp David and hard United States statements which 
followed it; a struggle between factions within the Soviet 
‘governing clique,’ between those who wished to ease 
international tensions and the Stalinists; pressure from 
Peking.” 

The Soviets may apply the hot and cold technique fora 
while, but the evidence is that there is now a “tougher 
and more intransigent line in Soviet policy” than in the 
past few years. “If Soviet manners change, we should 
remember that their objectives do not.” Also, “we should 
refuse to let Mr. Khrushchev or his men determine our 
own course of conduct and action. . . .” 

However, Mr. Pearson calls for a change in emphasis 
in Western diplomatic methods. The Summit is “a dan- 
gerous and slippery place,” and it should not be a normal 
practice to meet at the Summit. Also “pregrinating diplo- 
macy” by both leaders and foreign ministers should become 
“the exception rather than the rule.” The contacts of 
trade and cultural exchange should not cease. 

Friends of the United States are grateful for the gen- 
erosity of U. S. A. and the way it has discharged its 
international responsibilities. But events since May 6 (the 
date of the collapse in Paris) have “raised doubts about 
the steadiness, wisdom, and effectiveness of some aspects 
of American diplomacy.” If the failure at the Summit 
results in analysis and reappraisal by the Atlantic Alliance 
then “some good will have come from this most recent 
shock treatment.” 

“This is no holiday from history,” Mr. Pearson con- 
cludes. “It is a time when man’s destiny is to be decided. 
It is a time of challenge to our resolve—and our right—to 
survive.” 


“Political Dilemma in Latin America” 


Recent changes in Latin America have obscured a con- 
tinuity: “the leader . . . who governs because he can, not 
because he was elected,’”’ Frank Tannenbaum writes in an 
article, title above, in Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 
1960. The author is professor of Latin American History 
at Columbia University. 

People outside Latin America find it difficult to under- 
stand the many overturns of governments. Actually fre- 
quent revolutions have taken place for nearly 150 years, 
“and there is really no evidence that, politically speaking, 
the countries are closer to representative democracy now 
than they were in the nineteenth century.” There are few 
exceptions to this generalization, Professor Tannenbaum 
notes. 

The pattern of dictatorship, rebellion, dictatorship is 
maintained in spite of “an almost universal commitment to 
the ideals of democracy among Latin American intellec- 
tuals and statesmen.” This plain contradiction “cannot be 
ascribed to malice of perfidy.” “Politicians do what they 
do because they have only limited alternatives and it is 
not always clear that choices other than those they make 
would always be better.” 

“The social and cultural matrix within which the poli- 
ticians operate is such that popular democracy is not a 
feasible immediate alternative,’ Professor Tannenbaum 
states. 

What about Cuba and Fidel Castro? Cuban culture is 
not typical of Latin America, the author states. But Fidel 
Castro’s conduct in office reveals that he acts in general 
accord with the methods of the Latin American leader. 
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Apparently Cuba has recently demonstrated “that it likes 
to have a caudillo [leader] who stands above the law, above 
the constitution, because all authority, all justice, all good 
emanate from him.” There are many differences between 
Castro and Batista, his predecessor, but administratively 
Castro stands, like Batista, “above the law, above the con- 
stitution.” The main differences between the two are in 
the uses to which power is put. Castro could contribute 
to democracy by decentralizing his government, but prob- 
ably such a step would strip him of power to govern. 

“How the contemporary Latin American statesmen who 
believe in democracy can move to increase local power and 
independence without at the same time undermining their 
own position is the unanswered question,” according to 
Dr. Tannenbaum. 


“Christianity and Communism” 


A restudy of Communism that emphasizes on the one 
hand, “the obligation to resist it as an oppressive form 
of power and, on the other hand, acknowledges the validity 
of much that Communism represents as a strong reminder 
of the moral limitations of our own middle-class world and 
as a promised goal that meets the aspirations of millions of 
people who have been excluded from the benefits of the 
world,” is given by John C. Bennett in the book, Chris- 
tianity and Communism Today (New York, Association 


Press, 1960. $3.50). 


Dr. Bennett has added three new chapters to material 
first published in 1948, including one that summarizes the 
main changes that have taken place since that date. 


“The situation seems to be,” Dr. Bennett writes, “that 
there is nothing about present economic reforms or about 
the promises for the future that dulls the edge of Com- 
munist terror and Communist tyranny when once Com- 
munists come to control the state machinery. Their ideal- 
istic promises become an excuse for the terror and the 
tyranny. ... Meanwhile the tendency to dictatorship to 
perpetuate itself is the dominant fact, and it is difficult 
to foresee any escape from it.” 

Dr. Bennett writes in this book “a great deal of criticism 
of the Church,” as he himself puts it at one point. He 
also interprets his view of the indirect and the direct con- 
tributions that churches and their agencies make toward 
the building of the good community and toward the solu- 
tion of critical problems in society. Noting prophetic words 
from national church bodies on peace, race relations, and 
economic issues, he also says that the efforts of national 
and international church bodies “will have no lasting re- 
sults” unless what they say and do “is supported by minis- 
ters and laymen in local churches throughout the country.” 

One generalization reads: “The Christian view of man 
forms the basis of the Christian support of the two essen- 
tial elements in Western democracy: government by the 
people and political freedom for minorities in a context 
of spiritual and cultural freedom.” 


“Handbook of Adult Education” 


A “guidebook” which points out “the landmarks of the 
complicated territory encompassed by the phrase ‘adult 
education,’ ” is edited by Malcolm S. Knowles under the 
title above (Chicago, Adult Education Association in the 
U.S. A., 1960. $7.50). 

Forty-six contributors furnish concise articles prepared 
with several audiences in mind: the experienced workers 
and scholars wishing a sort of “refresher course”; stu- 
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dents who are in pre-service or in-service training, for 
whom it may be a text-book; new workers in the field, 
for whom it may provide an orientation ; the interested lay 
person, for whom it may give an understanding of a devel- 
oping field. 

The materials are grouped in four sections: Background 
and Overview, Common Concerns of Adult Education, 
Institutional Programs and Resources, Program Areas, 
and Present Trends and Future Strategies. There is 
also a large directory of organizations. 


“Social Work Year Book, 1960” 


“A description of organized activities in social work 
and in related fields” appears in the 14th edition of the 
Social Work Year Book, 1960, edited by Russell H. Kurtz 
and published by the National Association of Social Work- 
ers, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (1960. 
$8.50). 

There are three comprehensive articles on history, status 
and trends. Then come exactly 70 topical articles on the 
more specialized aspects of social work or social welfare 
programs. “The close relationship existing between social 
work and other fields, such as health, education, law, 
religion . . . makes it desirable to include some discussion 
of parts of these related fields in the Social Work Year 
Book,” writes the editor in the preface. 

The article on “Protestant Social Work” was prepared 
by F. Ernest Johnson and William Villaume. 

There is an extensive directory of agencies and a good 
list of periodicals, and this thorough reference work is 
also carefully indexed. 


A Human Relations Research Committee 


Following is the full text of a press release issued by 
the United States Steel Corporation, April 27, 1960: 

“It was announced today that David J. McDonald, 
President of the United Steelworkers of America, and 
R. Conrad Cooper, Executive Vice President, Personnel 
Services, United States Steel Corporation, will serve as 
co-chairmen of the Human Relations Research Committee 
and as official representatives of the parties on the Local 
Working Conditions Committee to be establshed under 
the recent steel agreements. The neutral chairman of the 
latter committee is yet to be selected. 

“The companies involved in the studies are: Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation; Bethlehem Steel Company ; 
Armco Steel Corporation; The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corporation ; Great Lakes Steel Corporation; Inland Steel 
Company ; Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation; Republic 
Steel Corporation; United States Steel Corporation ; 
Wheeling Steel Corporation and The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company. 

“R. H. Larry, Administrative Vice President, Labor 
Relations, of United States Steel, and Marvin Miller, 
Assistant to the President, United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, will serve as coordinators of the joint studies. They 
will be responsible for developing procedures to be used 
in studying the various issues which will come before the 
respective committees. They also will plan and oversee 
the studies. 

“It was indicated that each party contemplates the use 
of additional representatives in connection with one or 
more areas of study. 

“Mr. McDonald and Mr. Cooper jointly expressed ‘sin- 
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cere hope that these studies may prove to be genuinely 
constructive, and will lead to continued improvement in 
understanding between the parties.’” 


A Sermon Commenting on Collective 
Bargaining 


In the course of a sermon preached at the Calvary 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, August 9, 1959, 
Rev. Roscoe T. Foust, a member of the staff of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of New York, said in part: 


“The text chosen for today, ‘Whatsoever is right, that 
shall ye receive,’ would never do as a pronouncement of 
the principle by which a modern labor dispute is likely 
to be settled... . Is there any room in present day indus- 
trial relations for justice tempered by mercy? I do not 
speak of the many individual cases where an employer 
is thoughtful or generous beyond the contract limits or 
where the worker is conscientious in his labor beyond 
the minimum call of duty. 

“T am not unaware of the many fringe benefits like 
pensions, hospitalization, sick leave, etc. These are humane 
enough but they are now most often part of a contract 
which exacts them as a man’s due and certainly we should 
all rejoice that they are available. My point is that they 
are meticulously measured out and are directly conditioned 
in duration and amount of priority and the nature of 
service rendered. . . . Reluctant compromise and arbi- 
tration are the principles which control industrial and 
labor disputes; claims and counterclaims lead nicely to 
a calculation more or less which finally emerges in a solu- 
tion which each side claims as a victory but in which 
each has equally lost. 

“Doubtless this method of reluctant bargaining enforced 
by law, is the best available in an imperfect world where 
self-interest is so strong that it must be regulated and 
restrained. Certainly it is far better than the unbridled 
piracy which prevailed in the industrial world of yester- 
day and which, of course, many would claim is by no 
means completely curbed in the world of today. But 
surely it is not what the kingdom of heaven is like and 
that is what Jesus is concerned with” in the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard (Matt. 20:1-16). “Jesus 
isn’t talking about man but God. He is revealing the fact 
that when God deals with men they should rejoice and 
be glad that He doesn’t deal with them as they deal with 
each other. The reward of God is not what men think is 
their merit.” 


Six Per Cent of Southern Negroes in 
Integrated Classes 


The Southern School News, Nashville, April 1960, 
summed up the situation with respect to integration of 
public schools, six years after the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion: 

“Six per cent of the three million Negroes enrolled 
in the South’s public schools are attending classes with 
whites this school year. 

“In the sixth school term since the U. S. Supreme 
Court declared school segregation unconstitutional, 524,- 
425 of the Negro students are in integrated school dis- 
—. An estimated 182,104 actually attend classes with 
whites. 


“The 17 southern and border states, plus the District 


of Columbia, have 3,039,133 Negroes and 9,901,310 whites 
enrolled... . 

“The District of Columbia and West Virginia have 
complete integration in their school systems. Six other 
states have substantial integration, five have partial inte. 
gration and the remaining five maintain complete segrega. 
tion. 

“Seventy-seven per cent of the Negro students are 
enrolled in the schools of the states with the least desegre. 
gation—the five with partial integration and the five with 
complete segregation.” 


The Freedom From Hunger Campaign 


The Division of Interchurch Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees of the World Council of Churches and other religious 
organizations are extending cooperation to the Freedom 
From Hunger Campaign of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations which has head- 
quarters in Rome. Pope John XXIII has also indicated 
his support of the five-year campaign which calls for 
both intensive cooperation among governments and _be- 
tween governments and voluntary organizations. 

The statements issued, 1960, by the World Council, 
which represents many Protestant and Eastern Churches 
with headquarters in Geneva, and by the Pope illustrate 
the parallels to be found in the statements on economic 
issues that have come in recent years. These two inter- 
national church sources sometimes say about the same 
things on certain economic issues, and if the sources are 
not stated one could not tell whether they came from 
Rome or Geneva. 

The Pope asked at an audience, May, 1960, that the 
fact of the hunger of a large portion of the people of 
the world “be preached from the house-tops,” and that all 
of us “are wholly responsible for the undernourished peo- 
ple.” “Consciences must be aroused to a sense of responsi- 
bility,” he declared. The FAO “can suggest projects 
for action and research, also cooperating in the application 
and consolidation among the right supporters of certain 
means which allow realization of concrete results without 
undue delay.” 

The World Council’s Division of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees has made public a 4-point resolu- 
tion supporting the long-time FAO program that began 
July, 1960. 

The campaign merits support, say these church officials 
because it “puts on the consciences of everybody, every- 
where the reality of widespread hunger, low farm pro- 
duction. . . .” It will “facilitate a coordinated service 
of information and education on these matters.” It will 
also encourage “concerted action among the churches 
themselves. . . .” 

The Campaign includes plans for a “World Seed Year” 
in 1962 and a World Food Congress in 1963. Private 
organizations, individuals, as well as the governments 
are invited to contribute special funds. 

B. R. Sen, director of the FAO, has sent a letter to the 
departments of agriculture of the constituent nations, 
stating that the Campaign will aim to speed up the many 
processes needed to produce food. One reason for con- 
tinuing need is the rapid advance in the world’s popula- 
tion, he states. Food production has been advancing, but 
much of the advance has taken place in the nations with 
surpluses, while in some of the underdeveloped nations 
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per capita consumption of food is not yet back to the 
levels prior to World War II. 

It is technically possible, Dr. Sen writes, for the under- 
developed nations to double or treble their food produc- 
tion. “Japan, for instance, produces four to five times 
more rice from the same type of land than most South- 
east Asian countries. This Japan does by better irrigation 
and drainage, by propagating better seeds, by using fer- 
tilizers in a scientific way, by systematic control of pests 
and diseases, and by better marketing arrangements.” 

“Tt is clear that nothing less than heroic efforts will be 
needed,” Dr. Sen contends, “if all the people of the 
world are to be provided with food adequate in quality 
and quantity for a healthy and vigorous life. Such efforts 
will be needed not only in the direction of increasing 
agricultural production and income, but also in . . . secur- 
ing better distribution of food and general purchasing 
power, especially in underdeveloped countries. . . .” 


“Bread for the World” 


Funds totalling more than DM 17,500,000 (US $4,375,- 
000) have been contributed by German Christians to the 
special “Bread for the World” appeal being conducted in 
both East and West Germany by the Evangelical Church 
in Germany (EKD) and the German Evangelical Free 
Churches. 

Of the amount nearly 7,000,000 DM ($1,740,000) has 
been allocated to 41 projects and of this amount 3,000,000 
DM ($750,000) has already been paid out. 

Of the total allocated the largest amount $1,215,000 
will go to provide model farms, farm schools, handicraft 
training and occupational training centres in underdevel- 
oped countries, 

Approximately $246,000 will go for food and other 
relief supplies for various kinds of emergencies. (A 
portion of this has already been used to help victims of 
the March 3 earthquake at Agadir, Morocco.) 

Another $276,000 will go to fight various diseases 
caused by malnutrition. 

A breakdown by continents of the allocations shows 
Asia will get $1,200,000; Africa $216,000; Southern Eu- 
rope $202,500; and South America $13,500, — World 
Council of Churches Information, June, 1960. 


“America’s Best Known Cooperative” 


The cooperative probably best known to Americans, al- 
though many who hear its name do not know that it is 
a cooperative organization, is probably CARE, 660 First 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. It is the Cooperative for 
American Relief Everywhere. Its members are 24 reli- 
gious, cooperative, farm, and other organizations engaged 
in relief of distress among people in many nations of the 
world, and in promoting self-help and _ rehabilitation 
among these people. 


Among the 24 members are American Baptist Relief, 
Brethren Service Committee (of the Church of the Breth- 
ren), Congregational Christian Service Committee, the 
Seventh-day Adventists, the Unitarian Service Committee, 
the Grange, Farmers Union, AFL-CIO, and the Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A. 

CARE is now organized to provide relief, technical 
assistance, supplies, equipment, and services to the needy 
overseas. The original program, started in 1945, was for 
distribution of designated packages to individuals or 
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groups named by the senders. The program was later 
expanded to include: 

Distribution of undesignated packages in cooperation 
with local welfare programs. 

Self-help projects through tools, plows, medical sup- 
plies, sewing machines, audio-visual equipment, books, and 
other items. 

Distribution of surplus food for special local relief 
programs in cooperation with many governments and that 
of the U. S. 

Thus during the past 15 years the American people 
through CARE have engaged in a large “people-to-people” 
program. This has been accomplished by voluntary con- 
tributions and also by distribution of food donated by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture from its huge sur- 
pluses. 

The first CARE shipment arrived at Le Havre, France, 
in May, 1946. CARE was then newly organized and 
had been begun because of chaotic transportation in post- 
war Europe. Many Americans wished to send aid to 
friends, relatives, and others. They needed a reliable 
channel for distirbution. Then the large welfare groups 
engaged in relief in Europe got together and formed the 
cooperative organization. 

Since then CARE has distributed aboard over 26,000,- 
000 packages and other aid valued at over $325,000,000 
to nations on four continents. 

The records contain countless expressions of gratitude 
for American generosity. These include untold numbers 
of letters from children who have received aid through 
school lunches. The statesmen of the world have also 
expressed their thanks. 

This large project has also been made possible by the 
voluntary cooperation of thosuands of volunteers who 
have been impressed by the purpose, and who are also 
convinced that the program is an important part of the 
task of attaining peace. Volunteer services have come 
from many banks, stores, and mass communication media, 
including newspapers and radio stations. Many govern- 
ment officials of the U. S. have generously cooperated. 

By agreement with foreign governments, all CARE 
gifts are admitted tax and duty free, and recipients of 
packages overseas do not lose their regular rations where 
food is rationed. Deliveries are guaranteed to the sender 
or money is refunded. 

CARE buys supplies from “first-source” manufacturers, 
processors, publishers, etc.; runs its own packing plant 
in Philadelphia; negotiates directly with shipping lines; 
maintains missions abroad; and buys technical equipment 
according to specific requests from libraries and technical 
agencies abroad. 

The American people can now send abroad plows, farm 
tools, and industrial tools for various trades. Organiza- 
tions can also send “combinations” of health, educational, 

farm, industrial, and other equipment and supplies to 
specific villages or other groups. 

Transactions can be handled in person or by mail with 
local offices or the national headquarters in New York. 
Undesignated contributions made by individuals to CARE 
are considered deductible from U. S. and Canadian in- 
come taxes. 

Howard S. Miner, who represents the Congregational 
Christian Service Committee, is president of CARE. 
He succeeded Murray D. Lincoln, president of Nation- 
wide Insurance who is chairman of the Board. 
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14,000 Organizations for Economic Growth 


It is estimated that 14,000 “development organizations” 
in the United States employ over 10,000 persons and are 
spending over $220,000,000 annually in encouraging eco- 
nomic growth, Donald R. Gilmore states in a book, 
Developing the “Little” Economies (New York, Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 711 Fifth Avenue, 1960). 
Mr. Gilmore made the study while on leave from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. About 70 per cent of 
the area development organizations (local, state, regional ) 
have been formed since 1945. 

The author found that the major objective of most 
development programs was industrial development. At- 
tracting new industry into areas was frequently stated as 
the primary objective by every type of development 
group except port authorities and agencies devoted to 
local planning and renewal. Assisting existing industries 
to expand was mentioned as an objective second only 
to attracting new industries, but few groups “gave evi- 
dence of comprehensive plans or programs to achieve 
this end.” 

“Some of the reasons underlying the large growth in 
the number of development organizations and develop- 
ment expenditures in recent years are: 

“Resurgence of the basic American drive for growth 
and progress. Before 1930 this American characteristic 
often took other forms. From the depression of 1930 
until 1945, as energies were focused on recovery programs 
and the war effort, there were only limited opportunities 
for local development efforts. The surge of development 
activity measured since 1950 partially represents a re- 
sponse to a basic American urge nurtured by renewed 
national and international emphasis on economic growth. 

“Increased importance being attached to providing 
local employment opportunities because of the rapidly 
declining number of jobs in agriculture in the post World 
War II years and an increase in new entrants into the 
labor force resulting from higher birth rates dating from 
1939, 

“Acceleration of research and development, techno- 
logical change and automation has accentuated pressures to 
create additional jobs. 
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“Changing locational requirements of industry haye 
provided more opportunities for the establishment of ney 
plants and greater chance of loss of plants. 

“The changing character of unemployment, with areas 
of chronic labor surplus persisting through periods of 
national prosperity. 

“Industrial development in previously less industrialized 
regions has evoked defensive programs in others areas 
to meet competition. 

“These are not just temporary stimulants. Some of 
the underlying causes may become less important, but 
most are likely to become even more important.” 

Among Mr. Gilmore’s conclusions: 

“Despite the great surge of activity in the postwar 
period, there are few programs that can yet be considered 
adequate to deal with problems already in existence or 
those which are beginning to emerge.” 

The Federal Government is “destined to play a larger 
role in the future” because of the limited means of the 
smaller units of government and the immensity of the 
problem, especially “the congestion and deterioration of 
most of the larger American cities.” 

“Many of the difficulties of development organizations 
arise from fragmentation of effort. With 14,000 organi- 
zations at work, it is not surprising that the most fre- 
quently mentioned reason (given) for success was cooper- 
ation of other agencies, because only by such cooperation 
could a fully rounded and effectual program be achieved.” 

“More money is currently being spent on promotion 
than on the research and planning needed to develop a 
solid foundation for promotion, even though promotional 
efforts were the ones most consistently criticized by devel- 
opment organizations as being ineffectual and wasteful. 
... A reversal of this allocation is suggested by develop- 
ment organizations with the longest experience.” 

“Regional economics as a body of knowledge, and local 
economic development as an art, are both in their infancy 
in the United States... . The concentration of economic 
thinking and policy recommendations on national economic 
problems has left almost unnoticed those matters which 
affect economic growth at the local, state and regional 
levels.” 

“A high degree of frustration among both businessmen 
and public officials follows from their attempts to cope 
with the problems of sprawl and the overlapping and 
inadequate jurisdiction of both public and private agencies 
involved in the metropolitan framework. Governmental 
boundaries and powers do not coincide with metropolitan 
economic boundaries within whose framework problems 
must be solved.” 


Ethics as a Religion 


For Felix Adler, founder of the Ethical Culture Move- 
ment, ethics was a religion, Henry D. Austin states in 
the course of notes under the title, “Education, Ethics, 
Religion” in The Ethical Outlook, 2 West 64th St., New 
York 23, N. Y., July-August, 1959, The concluding para- 
graph reads in part as follows: 

“In the last decade the identification of the Ethical 
Movement as a religion has become more pronounced 
both for its members and the public, If ethics is a religion, 
and religion a particular kind of education, then our 
membership in this ‘religious and educational fellowship’ 
places on us a particular discipline. We are not met for 
the promotion of panaceas, the broadcasting of slogans, 
or the development of a ‘shallow radicalism.’ ” 
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